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PONKA FEATHER SYMBOLISM 

W J MCGEE 

It is coming to be recognized by anthropologists engaged in re- 
searches among primitive peoples that the devices and concepts 
of both plastic and graphic arts spring from symbolic decoration. 
It would appear that the symbolic element in the ornaments 
employed by primitive peoples is variable, yet that the varia- 
tion runs in fairly definite fashion in a single direction, the rela- 
tive importance of the element diminishing as culture advances — 
a relation which serves to indicate the phylogeny of both deco- 
ration and the artistic faculty in general. In the light of this 
course of development,itself established by numberless instances, 
examples*of symbolic decoration are especially significant. 

A form of decoration among the American Indians, so com- 
mon as to be universally recognized and generally adopted in 
conventional representations of the American aborigines, con- 
sisted in the wearing of feathers attached to the hair or to special 
articles of dress. Most casual observers have regarded this use 
of feathers as decorative merely ; scientific students, on the other 
hand, realize that the feathers are worn as regalia or insignia of 
definite meaning, though the full meanings of the symbols have 
seldom been found obtainable. Among the aboriginal groups, 
none used the feather symbol more extensively than those of 
the Siouan tongue; among these, none employed the symbol 
more persistently and consistently than the Ponka tribe. 

The Ponka feather symbolism is waning with their changed 
condition ; but some of the tribesmen retain definite knowledge 
of the symbols, and regularly employ them on occasions of cere- 
mony. Among those on whom the ancient spirit is strong is 
Buffalo Chief, one of the present leaders of the tribe. He was 
recently in Washington, accompanied by his young kinsman 
Philip Raise- the-Other (who brought with him an aboriginal cos- 
tume, including a typical feather head-dress belonging to his 
brother) and his grandson J. P. Williams, a mixed-blood now at 
Hampton. Just before returning to his tribe, Buffalo Chief com- 
municated the following interpretation of the principal feather 
symbols of the Ponka: 

Eagle feathers alone are used. 
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Feathers set upright on the crown indicate Captors (in hattle), 
one feather being worn for each capture. 

Feathers on the crown inclined (say 30° or 40°) toward the 
right indicate Scalpers, i. e., such a feather indicates that the 
wearer has taken one or more scalps. 

Feathers set low on the head and inclined toward the left in- 
dicate Leaders, or men who have achieved power and control 
through prowess in battle or in marauding expeditions. 

Feathers stripped nearly to the top (i. e., to the black tip) and 
then broken so that the tip may wave and flutter in the wind 
indicate Finders, or courageous and successful scouts and ready 
lieutenants who succeed in discovering many houses (i. e., ene- 
mies, the black tip symbolizing the smoke-blackened house-tops). 
Such feathers are commonly worn upright on the crown, but the 
meaning is the same when attached to the clothing or to the mane 
or tail of the horse. 

Eagle down is worn by shamans to indicate mysterious power, 
or control by the Mysteries ; it is considered to render the wearer 
alert and swift, and to make him invisible to enemies and in- 
vulnerable to arrow and tomahawk. Soft, floating or waving 
down is the symbol of the '' ghost " or Mystery. 

A baton or staff is carried by a man who has been wounded 
in battle, or who has made narrow escapes, and is painted yel- 
low, red, black, or variegated to correspond with the painting of 
the warrior at the time of his wound or escape; it confers power 
and authority on its bearer. A pendent feather attached to the 
baton signifies wounds, and increases the potency of the symbol. 

The device used for attaching the feather or feathers is signifi- 
cant, partly because archaic and hence sacred, partly because it 
contributes toward interpreting objects of unknown or doubtful 
purpose found in mounds and other tombs. The one belonging 
to the headdress worn by Raise-the-Other is typical; it is shown 
in the accompanying illustration (one-third natural size). There 
are four essential parts : (1) the tablet, (2) the barrel or thimble, 
(3) the axis, and (4) the thong used for connecting the tablet and 
barrel. Each of these pieces is made " just as the Ancients made 
them," and special fetishistic meanings and powers supplemen- 
tary to those of the device in general are imputed to them. 

The tablet is of bone, 98 mm. long and 48 mm. wide at the 
broader end, 1 to 3 mm. thick, slightly curved to conform with 
the head, with three perforations, of which two are used for at- 
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taching the barrel and the third for attaching the device to the 
hair. In use the tablet is laid flat against the scalp, parallel 
with a tress to which it is tied, the broad end being pushed up 
to the roots of the hair, while the lashings are partly wound 
about the narrower end. 
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The barrel is of bone (typically made from the humerus or 
other large shaft of the eagle, though in this specimen a mam- 
malian bone is substituted), 50 mm. long and averaging about 
12 mm. in internal diameter. It is perforated near the smaller 
end for the insertion of a false bottom of wood which holds the 
axis in place, and also for the thong used in attaching it to the 
tablet. In use the barrel may either be set upright on the tablet, 
resting on its smaller end and held in that position by the thong, 
or it may be laid flat on the tablet at any desired angle to its 
length ; and the arrangement of perforations and thong is such 
that, in either case, it is held firmly in the desired position. 

The axis is a headed pin or bolt of wood, about three inches 
long, playing freely in an aperture in the center of the false bot- 
tom of the barrel; in use the head is below the false bottom, 
while the small end is pushed tightly into the quill or shaft of 
the feather. 

The thong is simply a carefully selected piece of thoroughly 
dressed buckskin, so soft and tough as to permit repeated and 
firm tying. 

The object of the device, as explained by the Indians, is to 
afford a firm and safe attachment of the feather symbol in any 
desired position and, at the same time, to permit the feather to 
move freely in the wind or at the will of the wearer. They ex- 
plained circumstantially and with profound, albeit diffident, con- 
viction that the movement of the feathers in the wind, when a 
troop of runners or riders dashes over the plain, is at once an 
inspiring sight, a symbol of alertness and swiftness, and a source 
of ever-renewed vigor vouchsafed by the Ancient Eagles and 
other mystical potencies — that the breath that fans them is a 
veritable breath of life, and that the life that flutters the plumes 
passes thence into the wearers. They also explained, with still 
more hesitation, that the device permits dancers, by means of 
covert head motions masked by the movements of the dance, to 
give ostensibly independent motions to the feathers — partial or 
complete rotation on the 'axis, to and fro wavings of consider- 
able amplitude, etc — and thereby to enliven the ceremony ; for 
not only does the spectacle of the whirling and waving plumes 
"look pretty," but the apparent self-movement impresses the 
spectators with a sense of mystical vitality in the plumes them- 
selves whereby the dancers are "made more alive," i, e„ con- 
stantly revivified by superphysical powers. 



